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[FOR THE VISITER. ] 


Grasmere---A Tale. 


It was in one of those serene evenings in June, so sweetly de- 
scribed by Thompson, that young Danville sallied out for the 
first time from his newly purchased mansion in the vale of 
Grasmere,where nature seemed to have congregated all that was 
sublime and beautiful, to render this favored spot a residence fit 
for more than mortals to dwell in, without regretting even Ar- 
cadia itself. The sun was fast declining in the western hori- 
zon, the hills and woods assumed a brighter hue, and seemed to 
mock the burnished tints of art ; the lake was unruffled and 
on its smooth bosom was reflected the stupendous surrounding 
objects, the lengthened shadows of the neighbouring mountaine 
tam Pag rugged summit towards its centre, while the 


-less towering hills, shaggy rocks, and thick woods cast a deep 


and solemn border round its edges, and in the distance was 
seen the solitary Crane (an apt representation of patience) and 
flocks of Teal enlivened its coves. At intervals was heard the 
dashing oar, propelling the returning Bark; in the openings be- 
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tween the mountaiis the eye rested, upon cultivated fields and 
cheerful cottages, where nothing but peace could dwell. Dan- 
ville placed himself on the point of a projecting rock, and for 
some time contemplated the scene, which soothed his soul into 
such sweet tranquility as none but the virtuous and cultivated 
mind can feel and enjoy. He could not but reflect on the 
crowds he had left in the thronged city, pursuing objects, which 
in themselves possessed neither beauty nor the power of con- 
fering happiness, and contrasted the situation of the happy resi- 
dents of this vale, with the great who are so apt to despise them; 
and blessed his happy lot. 


Here exclaimed he, involuntarily, let me live, and in the calm 
autumn of my life here let me drop like fruit attained to its full 
maturity and mellow with age. His feelings were of that in- 
describable kind to which language can give no utterance: 
therefore, raising his flute, he breathed into it the feelings of 
his soul, and the reverberating echo of the hills increased the 
efiect, he had not long continued the strain till he was interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of a small boat, which glided round the 
point of a projecting crag that had concealed it from his view, 
and made the shore near to the foot of the rock whereon he 
was seated, two persons immediately stepped out and advanced 
towards him, the one a venerable old gentleman apparently 
near sixty years of age, his step and whole deportment was dig- 
nified and commanding, and an aspect which seemed to be 
impressed with all that benevolence, love and humanity, which 
distinguishes the philanthropic heart, from that of the mere man 
of the world, his eye was intelligence itself, softened by such a 
mild radience, that the unfortunate would have fled to his bo- 
som without hesitation or distrust, his exterior was but a faint 
shadow of his mind, the benevolent Creator had impressed it 
with every virtue which can adorn and enoble man. At his 
side was his daughter with an exterior, where all the graces 
seemed to have concentrated their charms, and a soul the resi- 
dence of every virtue under Heaven, discription would be in- 
justice to the lovely Adelia, language would fail under the 
task of pourtraying her beauty and worth. She was about sev- 
enteen years of age, but all the gaiety of that season, was sweet- 
ly tempered with mature experience, in short she was the soften- 
ed image of her noble Father, who had been as careful to adorn 
her mind as nature had her person. 


Danville sat wrapt in silent wonder and astonishment at such 
a combination of charms, and though they were residents of the 
vale, they were as yet strangers to him. Mr. Eamontdale (for 
that was the old Gentleman’s name) seeing the surprize their 
sudden appearance had thrown him into, hastened to relieve him, 
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and addressed him by craving his pardon for the interruption 
they had given to the harmonious sounds of his flute, and beg- 
ged him to continue it, for that alone had tempted them to land 
where they did, their residence being a long mile lower down 
the lake. Danville having recovered his self possession, return- 
ed his acknowledgments for this flattering approval of what 
had been the spontaneous effusion of his feelings called into ac- 
tion, by the beauty of the surrounding scenery. He now resu- 
med the strain, and breathed such a flood of feeling and senti- 
ment as made the tear of rapture flow down the cheek of the 
amiable Adelia. He caught the infection, the notes trembled 
and gained new power over their hearts, but it was too much, 
nature could bear no more, the mind was lost in that extatic 
flow of feeling which none but those most delicately attuned 
to harmony can feel, he relinquished his instrument, but their 
imaginations fondly davelt upon the reverberating sounds which 
still echoed among the hills around them. 


Some mutual enquiries now took place—Danville in a few 
words informed them of his having purchased the mansion late-. 
ly occupied by lord D————, and that he intended to make it 
his residence during the summer, and expressed the happiness 
he felt in this accidental introduction to them. After -which 
they seperated with mutual invitations to cultivate the acquain- 
tance thus formed, at their respective dwellings. 


It will be necessary here to give our readers some account of 
the persons thus introduced to each other: Mr. Danville was 
the youngest son of lord Egemont, who had been dead some 
years, and as his eldest brother, the present lord, inherited the 
principal part of the estate of his Father, to support the title 
which devolved upon him, the younger brahches of the family 
were left with each a small competence, Danville’s had been 
increased by the death of a maiden Aunt, whose principal fa- 
vorite he was; he had been educated for the Army, but when he 
attained the age of twenty he gave up the idea of a military life, 
being disgusted with the dissipation and general laxity of mor- 
als which prevailed in the profession: but what, perhaps, most 
conduced to this determination was his love of retirement and 
quiet life, and his great propensity to cultivate the muses; he 
therefore, upon mature reflection, gave up his prospects of ad- 
vancement in a military career, for the calm enjoyments of pri- 


. vate life. Impressed with those feelings he left the metropolis 


and pursued a direct course for the lakes of Cumberland, and 
upon his arrival there was so enchanted with the grand and 
rugged majesty of the mountain scenery, the romantic diversity 
of the country surrounding the lakes, and the heavenly serenity 
which reigned m the vale of Grasmere, that he determined to 
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Make this his permanent residence, with the exception of a few 
months in the winter which he purposed to devote to his friends 
in the Metropolis. He had just completed his arrangements at 
the time accident introduced him to Mr. Eamontdale and his 
daughter. 


Danville’s person was a little above the middle stature; his 
limbs formed with perfect symmetry, combining strength with 
the greatest elegance, his features regular, pleasing aa manly, 
distinguished with a peculiar cast of open ingenuousness, a mind 
highly cultivated and well stored w ith useful and polite litera- 
ture. (Having spent the greatest part of his time at Oxford) his 


disposition, truly enviable, formed in virtues finest mould, un- 


contaminated with the world, and above its temptations.—Such 


was Danville at the time he took up his residence in the vale of 


Grasmere, noble, generous, brave, humane and virtuous. 


Mr. Eamontdale had spent the vigour of his life in the East 
Indies, where he had realized a plentiful fortune, not, as is too 
frequently the case, by oppression and extortion, but by upright 
and persevering industry, and integrity of conduct. A short 
time previous to his return to England, he had the misfortune to 
lose his wile, a lady possessing every worth and virtue that 
could adorn a woman, he was, for a length of time; inconsolable 
ull his attention was aroused by the smiling ca- 
resses of his little Adelia, too young at that time to feel her 
loss, all his care and attention was now transferred to the infant 
image of his departed wife. As soon as his affairs would per- 
mit, “he embarked for England, and, on his arrival, pitched upon 
this situation, for the rearing of this tender plant, ‘which he val- 
ued infinitely more than his own existence. He had been a re- 
sident here about eleven years, blessed with an ample fortune, 
and a soul still more ainple, his days were devoted to his child 
and to the diffusion of happiness and ple nty among the innocent 
inhabitants of the valley. The only society they had was the 
Vicar of the Parish, his wife and daughter, they possessed all 
the simplicity and virtue incident to the’ ir retired situation. The 
Rey. Mr. Williams was a man of sound sense, and considerable 
learning, of unbending virtue and stubborn integrity; ; his wife, a 
plain neat old lady, consumate mistress of all the arts of house- 
keeping and domestic economy, and as such, was of great ser- 
vice to the lovely Adelia, and by her tender and aflectionate 
solicitude, in some measure, supplied the place of a mother.— 
Their daughter Sophy, a sweet romping girl of seventeen, pos- 
sessing a large share of her parents virtues and acquirements.— 


Such was the society of which Danville was to become a. mem- 
her, 





[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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[FOR THE VISITER. ] 


The following little essay written by a youth of seventeen, who 


was engaged with a friend of his in a controversial correspon- 
dence for their mutual improvement, was handed us for con- 
sideration by a friend of the writer. ‘The question on which 
it was written, was, “In which state is man most happy—in 
a civilized and refined, or in a rude and uncultivated state. 
—Though it was not written for the inspection of the pub- 
lic, yet from a sense of the merit*of the youthful author, and 
as a stimulant for others to exercise their pens, we give it a 
place in the “Visiter,” and would be happy to receive further 
favours from the same hand. 
‘ 


An Wssay. 


The mind of man in a rude and uncultivated state of nature, 
is no where so truly represented as in his similarity to the brute 
creation—from which he is only distinguished by a few superi- 
orities which he, as a member of the human family,is entitled to. 
With the exclusion of these few gifts, he who wants that exalted 
faculty of the human mind, Epucation, which adds 
brilliancy and enjoyment tothe natural powers of man, canno* 
be distinguished from the common beasts of the field. Man in 
an unrefined state of nature cannot be supposed to have a con- 
ception of those beautiful and sublime emotions of the soul, 
which the cultivation of the mental faculties by education can 
render him susceptible of, and which formed the chiet bulwark 
of every man’s happiness. It may be supported as an argument 
against this, that the savage who is a stranger to civilize rtion, 
and its attendant consequence, the dissemination of knowledge. 
enjoys as much happiness in his own limited sphere as many ot 
the most learned philosophers of the civilized world. Yet al- 
though this argument has some force, it has exceptions as forci- 


ble. 


This pleasure is of a species of ferocity uncalculated to make 
the possessor enjoy that happiness which the mind enlightened 
by the radient beams of literature experiences. Is it not a su- 
rman delight to any one whose cultivated genius enables 
im to cast his eyes around him, and view the boundless im- 
mensity of space and the glory of the celestial world, with a 
knowledge of the origin and causes of these stupendous works 


of the Creator ? 


His knowledge enables him to view these. with peculiar de 
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light, for from the numerous informations with which literature 


i abounds the prospects appear of tenfold brightness. What man suse 


ceptible of the least pleasure can behold the abundant and won- 
derful operations of nature, and not be moved by their sublimi- 
ty. A man just emerging from the gloomy clouds of ignorance, 
begins to feel a new kind of rapture at beholding the “beautiful 
sublimity of literature ! 


Education by raising us to situations of importance increases 
our consequence, and enables us to move in a sphere more a 
greeable to our ideas of happiness. Knowledge forms the grand 
basis of universal and individual liberty, and as knowledge and 
liberty are (I may say) consonant terms, the source of that liber 
ty must also be a state of happiness. A man enlightened by the 
genial rays of education, finds in his recourse to books, sufficient 
to convince him of his superiority over his more ignorant fel- 
low creature. In every situation in hfe, literature is a blessing. 
To the statesman a requisite, to. the general an advantage, to 
the gentleman a recreation, to the merchant a bene fit, to the la- 
borer no disadvantage, and to each a source of happiness far 
superior to that brutish felicity enjoyed in a state of savage ig- 


norance. 


Being such a desideratum and necessary ingredient in the 
happiness of every one, i wonder that it is not adapted as a 
means by those who seek after happiness, without it the world has 
no advantages, society no charm, pleasure no enjoyment, and 
life no felicity. 

J. H. 


ee es 


[SELECTED FOR THE VISITER. | 


After speaking, by way of illustration, of the revolutions of the 


earth, one termed periodical or annual, which is performed 





around the sun in about three hundred and sixty-five days and 


six hours, by which is produced the change of seasons ; the 


‘| 

Ve other diurnal, which it performs, around its own axis, once in 
every twenty-four hours, which produces aiternately light 
i and darkness—Mr. Hervey, in his meditations, proceeds in 
| ) the following manner : 

‘} 

“I cannot forbear taking notice, that, in this compound mo- 


: 
q tion of the earth, the one never interferes with the other, but 
both are perfectly compatible. Is it not thus with the precepts 
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of religion, and the needful affairs of the present life ; not ex- 
cepting even the innocent gratifications of our appetites >—Some, 
I believe, are apt to imagine that they must renounce society, if 
they devote themselves to Curist ; and abandon all the satisiac- 
tions of this world, if they once become zealous candidates for 
the felicity of another. But this is a very mistaken notion, or 
else a very injurious representation of the doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness. It was never intended to drive men into 
desarts ; but to lead them through the peaceful and pleasant 
paths of wisdom, into the blissful regions of life eternal. It was 
never intended to strike off the wheels of business, or cut in 
sunder the sinews of industry ; but rather to make men indus- 
trious from a principle of conscience, not from the instigations 
of avarice ; that so they may promote their immortal happiness, 
even while they provide for their temporal maintenance. It has 
no design to extirpate our passions, but only to restrain their ir- 
regularities : neither would it extinguish the delights of sense, 
but prevent them from evaporating into vanity, and subsiding in- 
to gall. A person may be cheerful among his friends, and 
yet joyful in GOD. He may taste the sweets of his earthly es- 
tate ; and, at the same time, cherish his_ hopes of a nobler in- 
heritance in Heaven. The trader may prosecute the demands 
of commerce, without neglecting to negociate the affairs of his 
salvation. The warrior may wear his sword ; may draw, in a 
just cause, that murderous weapon ; yet be a good soldier of 
JESUS CHRIST, and obtain the crown that fadeth not away.— 
The parent may lay up a competent portion for his children, and 
not forfeit his title to the treasures, either of grace or of glory.— 
So far is Christianity from obstructing any valuable interest, or 
withholding any real pleasure ; that it improves the one, and 
advances the other.—Just as the diurnal and annual motions are 
so far from clashing, that they entirely accord ; and instead of 
being destructive of each other, by mutually blending their ef- 
fects, they give proportion and harmony to time, fertility, and in- 
numerable benefits to nature. 











[SELECTED FOR THE VISITER. |] 


On the Education of the Fair. 


I should wish often to see some pieces inserted that might 
tend to the improvement of the fair sex, something that would 
give them more general and liberal ideas of the world ; for it is 
much to be regretted that the modern plan of educating young 
ladies, is rather unfavorable for this purpose : they are taught 
all those insinuating arts, which, in life, often render them un- 



























happy and sometimes contemptible ; instead of that openness 
and candor which adorns human nature, and gives a degree of 
dignity to all our actions. 


There can no character be more amiable than that of a pru- 
dent and virtuous woman ; we behold her as an object of infin- 
ite value ; she may be truly said to grace the hand of that crea- 
tor who made her; or, as we describe the character of an hon- 
est man, to be the noblest work of heaven ; decency is in all 
her words, in her answers are mildness and truth; before her 
steps walketh prudence, and virtue attendeth at her right hand : 
her eye speaketh softness and love, but discretion with a scep- 
tre sitteth on her brow. How inGaite ly more valuable is virtue 
and the beauties of the mind to that of the person ; the one n Lay 
for a wile please, the saiistaction that arises from the other is in- 
finitely nore durable : too many, however, look upon their ex- 
ternal beauty as their chief distinction ; but Mons. St. Evremont 
says, “ thai no woman can be handsome by the force of fea- 
tures only ; that pride destroys all syminctry and gr ace ; and 
that no woman can be beautiful, that is not incapable of being 


false.” 


How different from the character of a virtuous and soc 
woman is that of the jilt and coquette, who are a set of being: 
infinitely contemptible in themse ve es, nauseous in society, and. a 
disyrace to human nature ; in fact, { know nothing they can be 
so well compared to as a modern ‘Dandy, the insisnifi icance of 
whose character is too well known to render it necessary to 
mention. Coquettes are those sort of women whose hearts are 
bent on admirmg themselves, and giving false hopes to their lov- 
ers, from a vain desire of having it in their power to say, that 
they have an admirer; but how much are they disappointed 
when a person pays his ‘addresses to them, the goodness of whose 
beart, the honesty of whose intentions, and whose spirit and res- 
olution will not permit him to allow himself to be treated but 
with openness and candor ; so that when he finds himself transe 
acting a correspondence with one incapable of such principles, 
he nobly reso ‘Ives to rescue himse If, and annihilates the transac- 
tion by putting an end to the correspondence. Such ought to be 
the conduct of every gentleman in a similar situation, and he 
will then have reason to be h rappy, t that his resolutions has been 
the means of preventing much misery that otherwise might have 
taken place ; for if he is possessed of any degree of sensibility, 

ean he expect happiness, ‘but ina connection with one, whose 
sentiments are agreeable to his own, and whose actions shall al- 


ways be suc has aS could approve of ? 


A coquetie is often the means of her being disappointed in 
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what she most earnestly wishes for, and when the wrinkles it 
her face, and grey hairs on her head indicate the approach of 
the di ignifieu, ig ta and ieportant character of an old maid, 

she sincerely bewails her follies, and, when too late, wishes she 
bad acted otherwise ; but on purpose to make amends for these 
wants, it has been observed, that women, who are by nature for- 
med for affection, when they have, by too much coquetry, dis- 
appointed themselves of the object of their wishes, viz. husband, 

children, &c. have at a particular age become fond of lap- .dogs, 
eats, and such other an:mals, but it must be allowed, that this is 
only when they come to be at their last hopes. 


It ought to be the duty of all parents who wish well to the in- 
terest and happiness of their children, to check as much as pos- 
sible that spirit of coquetry which is too prevalent in modern 
days ; it is inconsistent with that modesty and prudence which 
oucht to be the characteristic of the fair. Honesty is the best 
polic y, and ought to prevail in every transaction in life. 


CANDOUR, 
Mr. Eniror, 

I have frequently been ruminating in my own mind,on the bane- 
ful effects produced in the world, by too eagerly pursuing that phan- 
tom ** Pleasure,” and endeavoring to realize it, by participating 
in the caprices, whims, follies and fashions of the present times, 
than which nothing tends more to alienate the ajfections from virtue 
and consequently defeat the attatnment of our pursuits, when I ac- 
cidentally came across the following Allegor y, whicd I considered 
worthy of a place in the * Visiter.” 

Yours, &c. 


MATILDA, 
On the Danger of Pleasure. 


A dervise entered the shop of a confectioner ; the master, to 
regale the holy man, presented him with a bow! of honey ; but 
scarce had he uncovered it, when a legion of flies made a de- 
scent upon it: the confectioner took a fan up to disperse them, 
when such as had posted themselves on the rim of the bowl ea- 
sily escaped ; but those who, more greedy, had precipitated 
themselves into the middle, ‘caught by the tenacious honey, 
could not take flight. 

The dervise siungea into deep meditation, viewed this with 
an attentive eye : recovering from his reverie, he fetched a deep 
sigh, which the confectioner, in surprize, asked the reason of. 

The bowl, said the dervise, i is the world, and the flies are its 
inhabitants ; they that lodge on the rim of it, resemble prudent 
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ersong, who, preseribing bounds to their desires, do not madly 
immerse themselves in pleasures, but rest contented with tasting 
them ; the flies that rushed into the middie of the bowl, repre- 
sent such as give a loose to thei inordinate appetites, and a- 
bandon themselves without restraint to ev ery species of voluptu- 
ousness. . 

When tle angel of death, traversing with rapid motion the 
surface of the earth, shall shake its wings, they who have stop- 
ped on the edge of this world, will, free and unincumbered, take 
their flight towards a celestial country ; but such as, enslaved 
by their passions, shall have plunged themselves into the _—. 
ed bow] of sensuality, will sink deeper still, and be precipitated 


into the abyss. 





[FOR THE VISITER.] 


O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quiv’ring aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 


A ministering Angel thou. 
Scotr’s Marmion. 


Whether it arises from an original principle of the female con- 
stitution, or from the effects of too tender and acute sensibility; 
great strength of thought, and firm stability of mind, are not ge- 
neraily perspicuous features in the character. Ever changing 
in the nature of their opinions, their resolutions or purposes, 
ae easily swerved or shaken, as the difference of circumstances 
admits, or as they are presented in ditlerent lights. Always in 
search of variety, their senses wander in rapid succession, from 
one object to another, and it is not often their attention is_per- 
manently arrested: consequently their acquirements are not soex- 
tensive. Inthe morn of life, when their senses are unworn and 
tender, and their susceptibility easily impressed, novelty is fresh 
upon all the objects that surround them ; every thing extraordi- 
nary, grand or passionate, fail not to affect their tender feelings; 
their enjoyments and pleasures, are then unmixed, and pure, but 
they are often only the pleasures of the imagination, and when 
the passions and the imagination are only concerned ; ; reason is 
not consulted. Yet as the imagination affords so much plea- 
sure, and upon its extensive theatre, every thing in life is first 
acted before it is prought into practice, in females it is easily 


made to serve with readiness and promptitude, and renders them 


sensible to those finer and delicate sentiments, and open to 
those tender and pathetic feelings that melt the soul, and give 
a zest to all its emotions. 
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+} ctured among ourselves, such foreign commodities as may tend 113 
0 produce national embarrasments ought to be dispensed with. vy 
At the present period almost every part of the union have diffi- ‘ 
culties to encounter, which, no doubt, we have brought measu- 
rably upon ourselves, by forsaking the paths of economy and 
industry ; and pursuing those of extravagance and folly ; that 
such a course has been confined to no particular sex, or condi- 
tion, exclusively, we are well aware ; but that the credit of 
producing a reformation should be achieved by the Ladies, we 
feel desirous, being impressed with a belief that their aid will 
at all times be cheerfully given, in promoting whatever they may 
consider beneficial to their country, and productive of good mo- 
rals. 
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We were led to these remarks by a publication which ap- 
peared in a Philadelphia paper (Mr. Poulson’s) of the I ith inst. 
recommending that a convention of the females be held at the 
state house in that City on the 4th of July next,* to organize a wh 
national saving society, for promoting economy, encouraging ha 
general industry, and endeavor to produce such a reformation 
in our customs and manners as may tend to ameliorate our con- ie 
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dition, and extricate us from the embarrasments so severely felt 
in almost every part of the union.—The ostensible object of such P 
a convention, being in itself so laudable we hope the proposal 
may succeed, and that such societies may not be confined to the: 
city of Philadelphia alone. 


*The fourth being on Sunday, it is presumed that the writer- fa 
intended the meeting should take place on the 3d or Sth. | 





3 3~Persons holding subscription papers for the Visiter, are et 
requested to forward to this office. listsof names, mentioning” ei 
where to be directed:. f 
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[FoR THE VIstTER.] 






To June. 









Hail ! sweet and flow’ry inonth of June, 
When nature all appears in bloom, 
Rarob’d with light and shade, 
The verdant foliage of the trees, 
Trembling with every gentle breeze 


W hich floats along the glade. 
e 








The various tribes, of fragra aunt flowers, 

Produc’d by the reviving showers, 
Inspire us with delight, 

While blooming roses deck the bed, 

The blushing trefoil crowns the mead, 
All charming to the sight. 









The Farmers’ hopes of bending grain, 
Enrich the cuitivated plain, 

With promises of bread, 
Divine munificence doth flow Fe 
With blessings o’er the land, that so 

All creatures may be fed. 









The beanteous tenants of the grove, EY 
Now strain their throats with songs of love 
Their little mates to woo, 
But June has nearly ran her race, 
And July hastens on a pace, 
I therefore bid adieu. B. 
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[Por THE vIsITER.} 


The following litile Poem is said to be the production ofa 
young gentleman, laboring under a pulmonary complaint, ad- 
dressed to a young lady, whom he loved, but was opposed by 


her friends. 


When he who adores thee has left but the name, 
Of his faults, and his sorrows behind ; 

O say wilt thou weep when they darken the flame; 
Of a heart that for thee was resigned. 


Yes weep, and however my foes may condemn, 
Thy tears shall efface their decree, 

For heaven can witness, tho’ guilty to them, | 
I have been but too faithful to thee. 


With thee were the dreams of my earliest love; 
Every wish for thy welfare was mine, 

Jn my last humble pray’r to the spirit above, 
My name shall be mingled with thine. 


Oh ! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live, 
The days of thy glory to see : 

But the next dearest blessing that heaven can give, 
Is the bliss of thus dying for thee. 


A PASTORAL, 


On the Death of an amiable young Lady 


Scene—Banks of the Susquehanna. 


Albert & Cyril. 


The sultry sun was sinking out of sight, 
Behind bold Conowago’s dusky height, 
And Cynthia, rising from the eastern hill, 
Pour’d her fair beams on every murm’ring rill, 
‘While Susquehanna roll’d his sil’vry tide 
With force impetuous down his channel wide ; 
What time the gentle shepherds love to stray 
Along the meads and talk the time away ; 
What time the Whipperwill repeats his name, 
His only note ; ’tis sweet tho’ still the same ; 
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( 32 ) 


Albert and Cyril wander’d thro’ the glade, 
And as they walk’d in social converse said :— 


ALBERT. 


How svreet it is at still of night to rove 

Along the moonlight glade w vith those we lov e, 
How sweet it is to see fair Cynthia rise, 

And silver-tinge the clouds in western skies ; 
How charming ’tis to see yon water roll, 

In chrystal sheets, into the rocky bow! ; 

And bubbling up, in quick’ning eddies play 
Around, and “eush i in rivulets away ! 

These all, to me, afford refin’d de light, 

Fill me with ardour and poetic flight. 


CYRIL. 


Such were they once to me, but I can view 

Them now no more as I was wont to do: 

No inore tor me those scenes their beauties show 

No more for me the chrystal streamlets flow, 

For joy and pleasure now no more I know. 

‘The trees and flowers appear to me quite sad, 

All nature in a robe of mourning clad, 

Since Arabel, pride of our plain’s no more— 

Since death has torn her from this flowry shore. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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